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ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 


BY EUGENE DEL MAR. 
(Concluded from last week. ) 


When water is heated snfliciently, it assumes the 
form of steam. As water it clings to the earth, as 
steam it moves away from it. Does the earth repel it? 
Neither the earth nor the water possesses any power oi 
repulsion. The heat possesses ouly a power of attrac- 
tion. -The stream moves away from the earth, not be- 
cause either repels the other, but because there are 
substances away from the earth that attract the stream 
more than the earth does, The stream seeks its aftini- 
ties, and it leaves the hard dense earth for realms where 
its more etherial qualities are better appreciated. 

Why do we avoid those who do not meet with our 
approval?. Do they or their thoughts repel us? No 
We are more strongly attracted by those in greater 
harmony with our own; that is all. The lower form: 
would most surely continue to attract us, were we not 
more friendly to higher expressions of truth. And that 
this is so is shown by the fact that the thought or per- 
son attracting us inevitably loses influence, as soon as 


we establish harmony with a better or a different thought 
atmosphere. 


Why does one draw away from a hot fire? Does the 
fire repel him? No, indeed.. At one time he will with 
the same degree of pleasure draw near that fire, as at 
another he will move away from it. Does the fire have 
a power of attraction at one moment, and a power of 
repulsion at another? Do the properties of fire change 
from time to time? No. 

One voluntarily moves from a fire, because at the 
time and under the circumstances, his desire to get 
away from it is greater than his desire to remain by ite} 
It is merely a question of desire, which is, indeed, a | 
most potent form of attraction. It is true that the fire j 
attracts him, but itis equally true that every other atom 
in the Universe attracts him. And the fire is too in- 
finitesimal a portion of all that is, and has too little 
inherent attraction for him, to over-ride the desires ot 
all other portions of the Universe, and particularly of 
his own desire. 

The axiom that action and reaction are equal has its 
entire application to the transmutation of the power of 
attraction, which is always conserved and of which each 
form of force is an exemplification. If a stone is lifted 
from the earth through an attraction stronger than that 
exerted by the earth, it does not leave the earth because 
it is repelled by the latter. And if the attraction that 


lifted the stone is withdrawn, so that the stone falls to 
the earth, it is not because of any repulsion by the power! 


‘and until it reaches this plane we term it “evil.” 


that is withdrawn. In each instance it is the power of 
attraction, and that alone, which is exerted. 

That there are no opposites and no law of repulsion 
my also be gathered from the fact that the grandest 
of all truths are expressed in the forms of paradoxes or 
seeming contradictions. We are told that we must 
live by dying; that we may best oppose by non-resist- 
ince; that one should kill desire by giving it life; that 
God is everywhere and nowhere. This form of ex-- 
pression indicates that the seeming opposites are merely 
two different views of exactly the same thing, which are 
in fact so intimately related that their complete identity 
is discernable by all whose horizon of thought is suffi- 
ciently unobscured. 

There are no two opposites in the entire Universe. 
Taere are innumerable shades and contrasts, but there 
are no two things either axactly alike or diametrically 
opposed. There are no two things that are unrelatcd. 
All things are finally resolvable into the same elements, 
and as they may thus be translated one into the other, 
they must ever be in relation, and may never be in op- 
position to‘one another. 

There are innumerable contrasts; and these may, for 
convenience sake, be designated by distinctive names. 
Tuere ave sides, colors, shades or ends to all things. 
Tnere is a North Pole and a South Pole, an inside and. 
an ou side, a seen and an unseen; but these expressions 
merely serve to place extremes in contrast. These are 
expressions of two different qualities of the one quan- 
tity, The two extremes are relative, and are not separ- 
ate entities. They are two parts or aspects of the one 
whole. 

Good and evil, seen and unseen, mental and physical, 
heat and cold, light and darkness, knowledge and ignor- 
lance, are expressions of two relative degrees, respec- 
ively, of the same thing. When good is so developed 
s to possess high creative qualities, we call it “good;” 
The 
relation of good to evil, however, is that of one good to 
another good. Under varying conditions, the unseen 
becomes cognizable to the senses, the mental is mani- 
fested in the physical, heat becomes cold, light is termed 
darkn ‘ss and knowledge 1s seen to be ignorance. 

There is nothing in existence that has but one side 
or one end, for there must of necessity be another to 
complement it. A beginning assumes an ending, and 
only that which never began willneverend. When we 
treat of any subject or thing, it is necessary, in order 
that we may readily contrast various portions of it, to 
give to each of such ile a separate and distinct 
designation. 


A traveller in London, going from the Bank of Eng- 
land to Oxford Circus by the most direct route, would 
proceed along Poultry, Cheapside, Newgate, Holborn, 
High Holborn, New Oxford street and Oxford street; 
each and all parts of the very same thoroughfare, but 
each bearing a different name which serves to identify 
its situation in relation to the others. 

It is so with all things. It is essential that we should 
hold contrasts in view, for it is only in this way that 
we may differentiate between various degrees of the 
same thing. We may only conveniently communicate 
our thoughts in reference to such differentiation by 
giving a distinctive name to each of such contrasts. It 
is not only right, therefore, but it is inevitable that we 
should use some such distinguishing words as inside 
and outside, up and down, good and evil, seen and un- 
seen, attraction and repulsion. 

It is not the mere use of such words, but the erro- 
neous conceptions attached to and inspired by them, 
that is sought'to be done away with. The fact that 
such contrasting words only serve to express different 
degrees of the same thing has been lost sight of. Each 
portion has been invested with the properties of a dis- 
tinct entity, and their intimate and necessary relation 
entirely hidden and obscured. Theology has carefully 
fostered these erroneous conceptions with the view of 
enslaving the mind; and it has so effectually accom- 
plished its purpose, that but few persons now have any 
desire to free themselves, or willingness to permit 
others to help free them from their servitude. 

If we were to do away with such words as discord and 
evil, we would doubtless soon replace them by others; 
but these would be expressive of the meanings the for- 
mer were originally intended to convey. The change 
would not be a mere substitution of words. That of 
itself would be unimportant. But these words now carry 
with them traditional, conventional and long accepted 
meanings, which foster and tend to perpetuate concep- 
tions that retard our growth, disturb our harmony and 
clond our happiness. We cannot escape from pictures 
that we incessantly photograph on the mind, and this 
mental photography of erroneous conceptions is ex- 
actly what is ordinarily done when we use these words. 
Nor can we readily avoid this result unless we cease to 
use them. 

Let us no longer use the words evil and discord, but 
identify what we mean by them with the words good 
and harmony. Let us regard evil only as undeveloped 
good, and discord as harmony not understood. Let ns 
come to know and feel that there are only good and har 
mony; that what we call repulsion is only one of the 
aspects of attraction. è 

When these latter conceptions are so accepted and 
absorbed as to completely fill our being, we may with- 
out injury to ourselves attach these méanings to any 
form of words we may prefer. But so long as others 
attach erroneous conceptions to such words as repulsion, 
evil and discord, it is advisable for us either to cease 


using them, or only to do so in such connections as will 
make them clearly expressive of the truth that all is 
one. 

It is not the words, but the conceptions attached to 
them, that carry great consequences. The conception 
of unity brings with it peace, harmony, love, health 
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The conception of duality carries with it the sense of 
opposition and contest. It makes life a constant struggle. 
It finds enemies in all the forces of Nature. It looks 
upon unpleasant experiences as punishments and penal- 
ties, It makes a God of its Devil. 

The conception of unity carries with it the sense of 
serenity and peace. It makes life a constant joy. It 
finds friends in all the forces of Nature. It looks upon 
unpleasant experiences as incidents of spiritual growth 
and guide-posts to greater happiness. Good is its God, 
and it knows no Devil, 

It is not a trifling matter to us, therefore, which con- 
ception we foster; it is of the utmost importance. It is 
a choice between health and disease, between life and 
death. The conception of unity is productive of in- 
tensities of-health and happiness that are not attainable 
by those living the conception of duality. The crea- 
tive power of the mental physician comes through his 
conception of unity, while his patients are those who are 
still laboring under the conception of duality. 

The fact that duality carries with it disease and death, 
while unity fosters health and life, anerringly indicates 
the respective degrees of truth that they embody. Li‘e 
and health are ever proportioned and in correspond- 
ence with truth; the higher the truths we express, the 
greater will be our health and happiness. If duality 
expressed a greater degree of truth than unity, it would 
carry with it more happiness. It is the higher forms 
of truth that correct, unite and heal. Truth expresses 
its highest forms in oneness, completeness, unity. 

All is one and all is good. There is but one sub- 
stance and one purpose in all life. That purpose is 
our growth and consequent happiness, and it is sub- 
served as we consciously express greater and higher 
truths. We come to this as our thought is classified 
and reaches higher planes. This is attained with the 
most facility as we use word pictures that are clearly 
defined and relieved of the conceptions that became 
attached to them on lower planes of thought. Itis with 
words that we build our temple of thought, and if we 
are to make it expressive of the higher truths, it is nec- 
essary that we use only such material as has been care- 
fully and intelligently selected for the purpose in view. 

It is the higher truths that we are seeking for, and 
they bring to us more life—more love, more happiness. 
The higher truths translate us to the plane where we 
are not bound by traditional and erroneous word pic- 
tures, but are able to sense the spirit op “mentality of 
whatever we come in contact with, 

They tell us that we are each and all inseparable 
parts of the One Whole; that whatever affects any part 
must influence every other portion; that there are only f 
love and harmony; that the power of attraction is uni- 
versally inherent, and ever in active operation. 

They show us that One Purpose dominates all ex- 
istence; that this purpose is the growth and ultimate 
harmony or happiness of every atom and aggregation 
of atoms, and that whatever takes place is necessarily 
good, for it cannot but conduce to that One Purpose, 

They teach us that our trials and tribulations, as well 
as our pleasures and delights, are attracted to us be- 
cause they are what we require at the time for our 
higher growth and the attainment of greater happiness; 


and life; that of duality conduces to war, discord, bate, |and that all obstacles and difficulties are but exercises 


disease and death. 


to test our capacity and strengthen our spiritual mus- 
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cles, in order that we may attain to the higher realms 
of love and peace. 

We reach the more elevated and intensified planes of 
harmony as we bring into conscious existence the uncon- 
scious harmonies of our being; and we accomplish this 
as we live the truth that all is one, and become more and 
more in unison with the vibrations of universal attrac- 
tion. As we become the living conception that all is love, 
we express only harmony, and find centred in ourselves 
an attraction that draws to us all the harmonies of ex- 


istence. 
En 


A SCIENTIST’S INNER SELF, 

Kicked into the world, a boy without guide or train- 
ing, or with worse than none, I confess to my shame 
that few men have drunk deeper of all kinds of sin 
than I. Happily, my course was arrested in time— 
and for long years 1 have been slowly and painfully 
climbing, with many a fall, toward better things. And 
when I look back, what do I find to have been the 
agents of my redemption? The bope of immortality 
or future reward? No, I can tell you exactly what has 
been at work. “Sartor Resartus” led me to know that 
a deep sense of religion was compatible with an entire 
absence of theology. Secondly, science gave me a 
resting place independent of authority and tradition. 
Thirdly, love opened up to me a view of the sanctity of 
human nature, and impressed me with a deep sense of 
responsibility. 

My home in Sydney is the house of my good friend 
Mr. Fanning, one of the first merchants in the place. 
But thereby hangs a tale. Mrs. Fanning has a sister, 
and the dear little sister and I managed to fall in love 
with one another in the most absurd manner after see- 
ing one another—I will not tell you how few times, 
lest you should laugh. * * ® Our future is none of 
the clearest. Nevertheless, I have the strongest per- 
suasion that four years hence I shall be married and 
settled in England. We shall see. 

To attempt to live by any scientific pursuit is a farce. 
Nothing but what is absolutely practical will go down 
in England. A man of science may earn great distinct- 
ion, but not bread. He will get invitatious to all sorts 
of dinners and conversaziones, but not enéugh income 
to pay his cab fare. A man of science in these times is 
like an Esau who sells his birthright for a mess of pot 
tage. 

It is a curious thing that I find ‘my dislike to the 
thought of extinction increasing as I get older and 
nearer the goal. It flashes across me at all sorts of 
times with a sort of horror that in 1900 I shall probably 
know no more of what is going on than I did in 1800. 
I had sooner be in hell a good deal—at any rate, in one 
of the upper circles, where the climate and company 
are not too trying. I wonder if you are plagued in 
this way?—Ertracts from Prof. Hualey’s Letters, 

— mmo o oam 


A GOOD THING. 


We have a pamphlet explanatory of the Mental 
Science method of healing which is sent free to all who 
want it. It is called “The Highest Power of All.” 
Address Frernom, Sea Breeze, Florida. 

en 0 omm 

Frrevom is a weekly paper devoted to the attainment 
of self-mastery. Six weeks on trial 10 cents, á 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON REINCARNATION. 


A Reply to Mrs, N, A. Douglass and M. S, Rodefer. 
BY CHARLES WILLING BEALE. 

In reply to Mrs. Douglass, who has been’good enough 
to notice my article on Reincarnation, I would say, 
first, that the article referred to was intended to be sug- 
gestive, rather than dogmatic; and that I am always 
glad to receive and consider any idea which may throw 
light upon a subject that has, through all the ages, been 
wrapt in profoundest mystery. 

Let me begin at the beginning. My critic says it is 
evident that I am not acquainted with the fundamental 
teachings of Theosophy. I have studied Theosophy; 
but, like many other beliefs, have discarded it as un- 
satisfactory. I do not care for the theory of the ele- 
mentals, nor yet for the doctrine of Karma, as generally 
presented. It seems to me to cripple man’s develop- 
ment, and to place an embargo upon the free play and 
exercise of his mental activities. The teachings of 
Theosophy make me sad. I will have nothing to do 
with any creed, doctrine or philosophy that does not 
help to lift me out of the slough into which I am too 
prone to fall. I refuse to be bound by Karma or any- 
thing else, and I deny that even the law of gravitation 
can exert any influence over me, when my desire has 
developed a knowledge of the force that will enable 
me to resist it. This, of course, is truism; but we are 
taught too much about bounds and limits beyond which 
we cannot hope to advance. I positively repudiate the 
puissance of any so-called natural law, when the law cf 
thought is brought in its full majesty to bear against it, 
for after all, Nature, and every law pertaining to it, is 
but the child of thought, and subject to thought for its 
very existence. 

No, I am not a Theosophist, nor do I attach myself 
to any creed or organized body of any description. I 
am a seeker after truth—ultimate truth—a knowledge 
of which I firmly believe will enable us to master all 
things, and endow us with every power and every con- 
ceivable happiness. Each man must discover this 
truth for himself; no one can do it for him. There is 
no God, church, Savior, creed or philosophy that can 
affect him like one little bit of persoral experience, 
and I offer the following as such: 

When, for example, I positively refuse to see evil in 
any thing or person, and appeal to the good only, the 
good will grow, and my happiness will grow in pro- 
portion. This is a law which I have discovered for 
myself, and know to be unfailing; for I have tried it, 
It is hard at first, bat with each effort it will become 
easier; and with each sincere and honest endeavor your 
happiness will increase, so that at times you will feel 
like laughing when there appears to be nothing to 
laugh at. This may be thought to be an evasion of the 
subject, but I shall refer to it later. So much for my 
beliefs. 

Next, my critic asks how it is possible that if the Ego 
has come up through the mineral, vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms—which I admit—it could have done so “if 
not by reincarnating and building higher organisms, and 
upon each of such reincarnations bringing with it 
higher state of consciousness; and if the Ego, or monad, 
reincarnates innumerable times upon the lower planes, 
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why not continue to do eo as long as the desire lasts; 
for desire, we agree, brings it back?” 

In reply to this I would say, first, that it may be pos- 
sible that we hold different ideas, or definitions of the 
words Ego and incarnation. My belief is that what 
we call the carnate body, and the Ego, are to a large 
extent identical. I believe that the visible body is 
spirit now; as absolutely and completely spirit as any 
other manifestation of mind, which it surely is; but I 
also believe that through ignorance, or lack of evolu- 
tion, the spirit is deprived of the full measure of its 
power. I believe that through false thinking it has 
put certain bounds upon itself which it will have to 
outgrow; and that atdeath, the false part goes back to 
earth to begin over again, while the truer residuum ad- 
vances with a great accretion of power. Beyond this 
I believe that if man can, in the present stage of his 


existence, substitute true thinking for false thinking, 
he need never die. 


But, again, I am reminded by Mrs. Douglass in quo- 
tation of my article, that: “We do not launch upon a 
higher plane,” as I had suggested, nor “come into the 
realization of powers quite unknown;” but, rather, that 
“we are at an entire disadvantage in losing all that 
which we have been familiar with. * * * Wehave 
made our Karmic record and can only deal with results 
until we desire to live again.” 

Now, how does Mrs. Douglass know this? Does not 
every precedent and every argument point to a higher 
development in a future state? And as for the Karmic 


record I can only say that if it does not suit me, I shall 
smash it. 


Again, Mrs. Douglass says: “In all that Mr. Beale 
says he demonstrates a belief in Reincarnation, and in 
conclusion says: ‘Why should not our new-born babes 
be travelers from planes of existence just one step be- 
neath our own? ” 

Now, I must confess that I entirely fail to see how 
that commits me to Reincarnation. The very fact that 
I used the words, “from planes beneath our own,” shows 
thatI believe the infant has advanced to our own plane; 
whereas the doctrine of Reincarnation isa distinct rec- 
ognition of a retrograde movement. But to make this 
clearer, I will refer to the next article, on page 2, by 
M. S. Rodefer, called “Some Why Nots on Reincarna- 
tion.” Mr. Rodefer says that I have “too much of the 
old theological idea that death is a great gain.” 

I am free to admit that I have undoubtedly been too 
much influenced by theological ideas upon many mat- 
ters, and possibly upon this; but I de not base my be- 
lief in this post mortem condition upon the teachings of 
theology, but strictly upon observation, precedent and 
logic. Therefore, when I say that the doctrine of Re- 
incarnation is a distinct recognition of a retrogrede 
movement, I say it with the belief that death introduces 
man to a higher plane of life. I believe this first from 
observation; next from our knowledge of evolution. 

From observation I have learned that the unborn in- 
fant is confined within narrow limits, and that it is com- 
pletely at the mercy of its environment. I observe 
that after birth its power has been greatly increased. 
It can move from place to place quite freely, and prac- 
tically without restriction. Is there any living man or 
woman who would willingly—nay, who would desire— 
to fill again the position occupied previous to the pres- 
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ent birth? I think not. If death is a liberator equal 
to that of birth—and I can conceive of no reason why 
it should not be—it would be altogether incredible to 
me that desire could bring us back to this world again— 
certainly not under the conditions in which we last 
lived upon it. 

When Mr. Rodefer speaks of desire as calling us 
backward in the present life—as, for example to child- 
hood—I must beg to differ from him, inasmuch as I 
really doubt if there is any living person who would 
willingly so return, with a full realization and memory 
of the restrictions, the subjections, the disappointments 
and sorrows of that period of his existence. Of course, 
in a vague way, we all imagine that if we could begin 
over again with our present experience we could do 
much better; and no doubt we could; but the experience 
is inseparably linked with the years, When we declare 
the wish to be a child again, we do not mean it. We 
simply mean that being dissatisfied with the present, 
we look backward and find some shining spots in the 
past. Perhaps we might even find some in the life of 
the unborn babe, in its total lack of responsibility and 
ignorance of its ignorance. But even if desire should 
so call us to the days of our youth again, it is by no 
means a parallel case to that of reincarnation. Our 
youth was simply a part of the present life, not a pre- 
vious one. 

The only correct comparison would be that of desire 
for the state immediately preceding this. Find me the 
man who would willingly occupy the position he held 
a single month before his present life began, and I will 
admit that it might present an argument for reincarna- 
tion. 

Now, in regard to what I said about my discovery 
and about the good and happiness to be found in oneself, 
by seeing the good only in others. Let us suppose that 
the living of my entire life had brought about this one 
result. Is it to be lost? Am I to begin over again 
after having increased my selfness and grown into a 
larger individual, capable of absorbing and cultivating 
the good of others? When a farmer has cultivated 
and enriched his land, is he willing, or does he desire, 
to throw away his effort and begin over again? The 
increased fertility is his own; it belongs to him. 

If I have learned one single thing in this ‘life; if I 
have increased or enriched my individuality in the 
smallest conceivable way, I shall never willingly give 
itup. Ifa man has gained anything by physical birth, 
it seems a reasonable and logical inference that he will 
gain by being ushered at so-called death into the land 
which follows this, and that he will have’no more de- 
sire to return here than we have to the state imme- 
diately preceding this. 

+ oon 

Concentration is the whole thing. This is the bal- 
ance, the centre—harmony. Keep calm. Cultivate 
repose. Be not like the tempest on the ocean, but rather 
as the placid stream; not inactive, but allowing the cur- 
rents of life to flow through you, unobstructed by any 
ignorant peryerseuess. ‘This is the attitude for the 
ordinary occasion. And yet, there are times when it 
may be necessary for some wave of energy to sweep 
through you. Only, always be master, and direct your 
forces—the great mental currents which make up your 


character and all your environments.—Fred Burry’s 
Journal. 
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HOW TO THINK RIGHTLY. 

Thought springs from belief. Asa man believes,so he 
thinks. The student of the new thought learns at the 
very start something of the mighty power of thought. 
He learns that thought is the first cause of every phe- 
nomenon, the cause of good and the cause of “evil;” and 
he asks eagerly, “How can I think so as to produce 
health, wealth and happiness?” 

When this question was put to me by a corres- 
pondent. in California a few weeks ago, the answer 
that sprang at once into my mind was this: But two 
things are necessary to inspire one to right thinking— 
a belief that all is good, and a knowledge of man’s na- 
ture and powers. After some serious thought the answer 
sull stands as the best I, with my limited knowledge, 
can give. 

Now, if the student believes that all is good, he must 
give up all his old beliefs. This aflirmation of the uni- 
versal Good is a resistiess iconoclast. It tears down 
all the graven images of our old and cherished beliefs, 
and leaves the temple of the mind swept and garnished, 
ready for new altars to new gods. 

Did you ever try to enumerate the many wrong ways of 
thinking that are destroyed by the belief that all is good? 
There is anger, that most frequent of mental states 
But whatoccasion can one find for indulging in angry 
thought, if be is thoroughly imbued with a belief in the 
all Good? The person who arouses your anger by 
some act of injustice is not willfully and maliciously un- 
just. He knows no better than to trample on your 
rights; he is undeveloped; his ethical nature is in process 
of evolution; but he has not yet reached the point where 
an unjust act becomes an impossibility, because a “noble 
conscience,” as Dante puts it, stands ready to torment 
the transgressor. Very few scientists, I imagine, have 
reached the philosophical calm that ought to be per- 
petual with the believer that all is good; but there are 
thousands, I am sure, who can say that they no longer 
suffer from the wild rage, the insane anger, the sullen, 
long cherished resentment that once followed every in- 
vasion of their real or supposed rights, and a wider 
charity for the human race grows evermaye in their 
hearts. 

Remorse is another wrong way of thinking that must 
go under the new regime. How many lives have been 
wrecked by this most useless of mental states! How 
much physical diseasé¢ and insanity might be traced to 
this cause, if we could only look into the minds of 


others! Must one be utterly callous as to his past mis- 
deeds? No, but there is a middle course between cal- 


lousness and useless self-reproach. If you have done 
wrong, repair the wrong at once, and resolve that it 
shall never be repeated. If it admits of no present 
reparation, bide your time and set your will power 
steadily against the remorse that would only wreck you 
in body and mind, if you indulged in it. You did the 
best you could do at that time and with that degree 
of knowledge, and next time you will do better. All 
is good, 

Worry and fear are twin demons that may be exor- 
cised by the magic words, “all is good.” If nothing 
but good can come to you, what ground have you for 
fearing the future years and worrying over the things 
that may happen? Utter fearlessness, divine careless- 


ness, should be your attitude of mind, and will be when 
you are trained to a belief in universal Good. Make 
the affirmation every time anything happens to vex or 
worry you; when the baby spills milk on your clean 
table cloth; when something false or malicious is said 
about you; when your purse is empty and you can’t get 
the things you need; when the children are noisy and 
disobedient; when your well laid plans come to naught, 
and your castles fall tothe ground. Say, “All is good,” 
whether you believe it or not, and you will very soon 
find yourself taking a brighter outlook on life, and it 
will not be long.before the brighter outlook will be 
justified by your outward cireumstances, Circumstan- 
ces, as Lilian Whiting says, are like plastic clay, and 
thought is the moulding force. The thought that lives 
in the realms of universal Good will create for you all 
that you desire. 

And now some one will say, “But how can I believe that 
all is good when I see so much pain and suffering and 
evil around me?” 

And once again the explanation must be made that 
“good” in the scientific sense does not mean pure, lovely, 
perfect and desirable, but only that which is the result 
of law, the effect of acause. In other words, whatever 
happens has to have a cause. Cause and effect are 
governed by law. All is good, because all is law. 
Analyze the events that lead up to any so-called evil 
happening, and you will understand the meaning of 
“good” as it is used by Mental Scientists. Some one 
wrongs you by an unjust act. . Is that act good? Yes, 
because it is all that could reasonably be expected of 
the man. People are not trained to render justice to 
each other. Preachers do not preach justice; the laws 
of the land in which we live do not embody justice; 
men do not know justice when they see it; parents are 
unjust to their children; husbands to their wives, and 
wives to their husbands; and to expect justice at this 
stage of man’s evolution is to expect an impossibility. 
The only rational attitude of mind toward an unjust 
person is one of calm allowance. ‘Try to get your 
rights, if you will, but do not waste your nervous force 
in feeling bitte? and resentful toward the man who is 
so ignorant, so undeveloped, that he wrongs his fellow 
man, not knowing that such conduct will bring its own 
punishment sooner or later. Then look at the minor 
annoyances of life. The baby turns the cup of milk 
over because the cup of milk was set near him, and be- 
cause babies are babies. Who ever heard of a baby 
that wouldn't turn over anything that was placed near 
him? Who ever heard of children who were always per- 
fectly quiet and obedient? Who ever heard of an indi- 
vidual who never met with reverses, and whose castles 
and plans never tumbled to pieces? Your lot is the com- 
mon lot; we are all governed by a common law which is 
working for good, and we must take our choice between 
two things: we can grumble and grow! over the situa- 
tion and develop into orthodox pessimists; or we can 
cheerfully accept it and grow into Mental Science opti- 
mists, the only sort of optimist there is, by the way. 

If you choose to be an optimist, do not wait till your 
purse is full and all your surroundings pleasant and 
conducive to optimism. The optimism that is depend- 
ent on surroundings isa sham. Real optimism will en- 
able you to smile and say, “All is good,” even when 


everything around you seems to contradict the state- 
ment. This point is clearly brought out by the author 
of that little book, “The Art of Optimism as Taught by 
Browning.” He says: 

“The moment anything is gained it ceases to satisfy, 
and we crave still the unattained. Unsatisfied desire 
is the characteristic feature of human life. — That is the 
fact out of which pessimism and optimism are con- 
structed. Dwell on the impossibility of ever getting a 
state of complete and permanent satisfaction with what 
you have, and you become a pessimist. Dwell on the 
opportunities for endless growth and conquest which 
this fact makes possible, and you become an optimist. 
In a word, live in the passive voice, waiting for good 
to come to you ready-made, and you will be a pessi- 
mist—miserable to the end of your days. Live in the 
active voice, intent on the progress you can make and 
the work you can accomplish, and you will acquire the 
art of optimism, and be happy all your days.” 


The art of optimism and the art of right thinking are 
one. 


The second requisite to the art of optimism is a know- 
ledge of your own powers. All would not be good if 
man were not endowed with power to attain to what- 
ever he desires. Therefore, you must believe in your- 
self, have confidence in yourself, and cultivate your 
faculties by constantly exercising them on the circum- 
stances of your life. You do not have to fear and to 
endure. You were born tocouquer. “You are funda- 
mentally supplied with power to meet every adverse 
coadition,” and all the adverse conditions will yieid 
you good, if you meet them with the spirit of optimism. 

This is the mental attitude and the course of conduct 
that brings health, wealth and happiness. There is but 


one power that rules the Universe, and that power is 
Good. 


I am an embodiment of that power, and I can create 
whatever good I may desire. I can know whatever I 
desire to know, because I am one with whe source of all 
knowledge. I can do whatever task is set before me, 
for there is no limit to the universal strength, excepi 
the limits we make by unbelief ará doubts and fears, 

I am not afraid of anything the years may bring to 
me, As my day so sball my strength be. 

I have no anxiety about the morrow, for all is good. 
Make these affirmations daily, hourly; and after a few 
months you will find that “The face of all the world is 
changed” for you, and your feet will be set on the bor- 
ders of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 


Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 
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TALKS OF LOVE POWER. 

The subject of Prof. George D. Herron’s weekly lect- 
ure in Central Music Hall yesterday afternoon was “The 
Will to Love.” Prof. Herron spoke as follows: 

“Every power, or force, or energy, when analyzed 
through and back again, when reduced from what it 
seems to be to what it is, turns out to be a love power. 
In physics, love is the law of attraction, finding the af- 
finities of things, and so creating a planet or a flower. 
In conscious life, Jove is the adhesive and creative prop- 
erty, uniting beast to beast, holding man to man, bring- 
ing forth a lion, a child, a state, a religion; bringing forth 
the deeds we call good and the deeds we call evil. 

“In politics, love is democracy; democracy is the 
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love dream of the common life, yet to be realized through 
the whole range of our activities and relations. In 
terms of social philosophy, love is association; the power 
of association has always lain in its aspiration and effort 
toward a life embracing unity, in which the full blossom- 
ing of each individual would be freely willed and in- 
herent spiritual necessity. In economic terms, love is 
co-operation; the elemental ideal of socialism is that of 
a world love-organized. In essential religion, love 
is the fellowship of each man as a lover with the whole 
round of human experience. There is, indeed, no other 
kind of power than love power for either the individual 
or the collective man to have. 
THE STRUGGLE IN NATURE. 


“Viewed from its night side, nature seems to have 
conditioned man’s existence on a programme of struggle 
and hate, of greed and blood. The survival of the 
strongest in selfish might and cunning was the story 
the older evolutionists had to tell us, But the newer 
evolutionists are telling us the love story of nature and 
of social development. Within the evolution which 
looks like an endless orgy of blood and devouring 
struggle, within the natural and haman monsters that 
have wade the earth a scene oi anguish and waste, the will 
to love is seen to have been steadily working toward 
self-realization in a world without struggle. 

“The things that are red in tooth and claw devour 
one another; they that come to power by the sword 
perish by the sword; the competitors build the monopo- 
lies that destroy their competition; the monopolies 
retreat before the co-operation secret which they un- 
wittingly divulge. And love remains, with a fair and 
boundlessly forgiving earth of exhaustless resources to 
organize. Black and overwhelming, mighty and all- 
present as the forces of unlove have been, they perish 
with the works of their own hands; one by one they 
vanish as the mists, while love shines upon golden fields 
of co-operative opportunity, which are to be the real 
theatre of human history. 

«When history is seen from within and its whole 
perspective surveyed from the center of some world 
crisis, the will to love may be seen as its source, and 
the ever increasing leader of the centuries to their goal. 

TYRANNY 18 MISUSED FORCE. 

“Tyranny is but misused force. Despotic power has 
always bad to misuse the love forces of the common life 
in order to be. No despotism could stand without 
finding an afinity of service with those it oppressed and 
crushed. Cæsar, Cromwell and Napoleon each began 
as a friend and deliverer of the peuple; the railway mag- 


nate must haul you over his railway; the industrial - 


monopolist must furnish you with products; the church 
must make you think of your soul. The moment the 
most despotic power altogether refuses to be responsible, 
the moment it no longer listene to a single whisper of 
the soul of service somewhere within it, that moment 
it ceasesto be. Whenever the will to love has gone 
clean out of the throne or center of any kind of power, 
then the power itself has melted away with the shadows. 
A pure despotism is but an impure imagination—the 
like of it could not exist. 

“In reality, love has always been Jaw, and no other 
law has ever been at work; by no other Jaw has the 
world ever been governed or judged. But our ignor- 
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ance and lack of co-operation has compelled loye to 
govern us retributively. The tragedies of history are 
the collisions of the blind will to have, with the love 
will everywhere at work. Indeed, nothing so fully 
stares men, in the face as the fact that selfishness cannot 
permanently or worthily build anything, no matter how 
` honored or ancient its institutions and customs. Our 
institutions and systems will continue to be turned and 
overturned nntil they become the perpetually fluid ex- 
pression of the cosmic love will. 
PROBLEM OF HISTORY AND NATURE. 


“When all is said history and nature present to the 
common life but one problem, and that is the problem 
of how to liberate the love energy at the heart of things, 
and organize it for the leadership of the whole human ad- 
vance. To consciously and purposely outline a human 
evolution and history for the will to love to work by; to so 
l berate and motor the love energy that it may run the 
whole world machinery; to effect an economy that shall 
make love tbe sole producer and distributer; to renounce 
eve-'y gain or good or glory that love does not bring; to 
take love as the true religion and sure faith; to follow 
love as the only safe guide to truth; to abandon the 
world to love as its sole authority and complete liberty— 
to all of this is the common life summoned by the prin- 
ciple of its own being—the principle of its economic 
and social development. 

“A programme for leading all nations under the yoke 
of tenderness to those that are in need or in wrong; a 
programme for fitting all, even unto the least, to 
worthily survive by nobly serving; a programme for put- 
ting on the strong the infirmities of the weak, until there 
shall be no more weak; a programme for surrounding 
every child, from the moment of its appearing, with all 
the fullness of the centuries—their resources for loving 
and for making man free; a programme for a civilization 
which shall make every man to inherit the earth and to 
count the serving of his comrades as its own reward 
and joy—this is the programme which the will to love 
offers to every man as its thought of his infinite worth 
and power.— Chicago Record, 


HEALTH NOTES., 

Exercise all your life. When you stop exercising, 
become indolent, you begin to die. Nature bas willed it 
so. There are in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
hundreds of millionaires, and yet among them how many 
have pruduced a poem or a book worth reading, or a 
speech worth listening to. They travel abroad, go to 
the highest institutions of learning; they hire the best 
seachers; they have thousands of books in their libraries, 
Bat for all that their intellect withers under luxury and 
inactivity. How many of these men’s sons ever become 
renowned in literature, oratory or statesmanship? Na- 
ure will punish the rich and poor alike if they will not 
exercise and obey her laws. Work or starve is her 
motto; starve mentally, morally, and if we do not exer- 

“cise, we will die of physical starvation. 

Who is it that the men and women of our country 
envy? Is it the man or woman with puny body, bent form 
and muscle-starved features? Never! It is he or she 
who is strong and beautiful physically. 

This is not only so with individuals, it has been so 
with nations. The Olympian games of ancient Greece; 


the hippodrome for chariot races and running; the pen- 
thathlon which consisted of leaping, quoit throwing, 
javelin-throwing, running, wrestling; their combats, in 
which was displayed much physical strength—were a 
part of their religion. Greece had her heroes; she es- 
teemed them as gods. Castor and Pollux were twin gods; 
also known under the name of Dioscuri. The Dioscuri 
presided over public games; Castor being the god of 
equestrian exercise, Pullox the god of boxing. Theseus, 
slew the Cretan bull at Marathon. He also slew great 
and mighty men. Hercules was trained in all manly ac- 
complishments by heroes of the highest renown. He 
wrestled and overcome Achelos. He withstood Ares, 
Poseidon and Hera, as well as Apollo. He slew lions, 
strangled serpents, overcame giants, and was worshipped 
asa god. 

These men were envied by kings. Rulers were hon- 
ored; these men were worshipped. To be victorious in a 
war was much; to be conquerer in a combat was more. 
They thought more of their physical strength and beauty 
than of their moral integrity; more of their bodies than 
of their souls. 

Nor was Greece alone in this. Rome had her glad- 
iatorial games and festivities. There were as many as 
five thousand pairs of gladiators exhibited at one time. 
Her vast amphitheatres were crowded with excited, yell- 
ing populace. All towns of any size had their arenas, 
and annual games. A successful gladiator enjoyed far 
greater fame than our modern athletes. He was pre- 
sented with very costly articles, poets sang his praises; 
his portrait was multiplied un vases, lamps and gems, and 
high-born ladies contended for his favors. He was en- 
shrined in the temples as the highest type of physical 
beauty. i , 

These nations when they became indolent and indul- 
gent; when they thought more of luxury than exercise, 
as world powers fell. When the Olympian games lost 
prestige, the Grecian armies lost their power. 

So will all nations or individuals decay and die if they 
trespass on the laws of Nature by over-eating, liquor- 
drinking, the using of drugs, improper dress, inactivity. 

Regarding the treatment of the body, Charles Elam 
said: “The body has its claims—it is a good servant; treat 
it well and it will do your work; attend toits wants and 
requirements, listen kindly and patiently to its hints, 
occasionally forestall its necessities by a little indulg- 
ence, and your consideration will be repaid with in- 
terest. But task it, and pine it, make it a slave instead 
of a servant; it\may not complain much, but like the 
weary camel in the desert, it will lie down and die.” 

— Herbert George in Georges Weekly. 
$= 0-0-6 

It is very seldom I come across an individual who 
is free of prejudices. If it is not one thing, it is an- 
other which causes vexation. I do not see why my 
friends should be so put out, because I don’t happen to 
think the same as they do. Neither is it only the relig- 
ious section which is like this; there are any number of 
so-called liberals just the same. When shall men and 
women emancipate themselves? Oh, for a spirit of not 
only tolerance, but a recognition of truth and goodness 
in all things! For all is true and good, because all is 
real—only often but very limitedly expressed.. Fred 
Burry’s Journal. 
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If you want our special public—the thinkers—to hear from 
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Mr. Geo. Osbond, Scientor House, Norman Ave., 
Devonport, Eng., is exclusive agent for our works in 
Great Britian. Our British friends will please address 
all orders to him. 


Sea Breeze is now an Iuternational money order office. 
Our patrons will please make all money orders payable 


on this place. 
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TO OUR FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 


Will our foreign subscribers do us the favor of send- 
ing us the addresses of such of their friends as might be- 
come interested in Mental Science? Our foreign mail 
is large, and there is no reason why it should not be 
larger. It will be larger if we can get the names we 


need. 
— aoim 


IT IS WISDOM THAT CREATES, AND THIS WIS- 
DOM IS ATTAINABLE BY MAN. 


Can it be possible that a single thought born into Uu 
world will act so powerfully upon all previous thoughi, 
as to make that complete change which we call a New 
Era? 

Yes, provided the thought is great enough. But here 
is the thought. 

During man’s unconscious season of growth he has 
been acted upon by the Law through his blind or un- 
conscious desires. These desires have constantly 
reached out for more perfect expression, and they have 
formed his body just as we see it. His form is in a 
great measure finished; it is, at least, finished in the 
rough—that is, his entire organism is fairly well adapted 
to the expression of his needs; so much so that it seems 
tv Jack nothing but refining and beautifying, and being 
made more vital and more powerful, to endure any and 
every strain that may be required of it. 


which is the chief factor of all growth. This blind de- 
sire for “more, more,” has been met or responded to by 
the Law of Attraction, until we see him just as he ap- 
pears to-day. In the meantime bis intellect bas been 
continually enlarging and becoming capable of more 
thought. Out of this growing thought power he has 
been asking no end of questions regarding his own crea- 
tion and condition. He has become introspective, and 
his mental mechanism has got to’ be a standing*wonder 
two him. He perceives his power for right and wrong; 
an idea of his relations to his fellows begins to make 
him uneasy with its incipient suggestions of that mighty 
moral sense, which we call justice. Then he looks still 
deeper within his organism and finds what he believes 
to be the one stumbling block in the way of perfect 
justice, and that is individual desire, 

In the meantime, and before he reached this point in 
his development, he had decided that he was a special 
creation by some all-powerful being whom he called 
God. It was the prerogative of this God to é»force 
vbedience to certain things. Among these things was 
a conformity on his part to the principle of justice which 
he perceived within himself. He then put himself in 
the position of being driven by threats from his God to 
act justly, instead of perceiving the enticement to, jus- 
tice in the very nature of his relations with the race— 


an enticement based upon his leading desire; which was 
a desire for happiness. 


Right here he came to the conclusion that his desires 
conflicted with the desires of his neighbor, and in order 
to obey his God he must crush his desires. His thought 
was not sufliciently comprehensive to see that desire 
was the very voice of the Life Principle within him, 
and that it pointed beyond all the feeble experiences of 
the growing individual to that ultimate of every soul— 
happiness. He did not know that desire gratified— 
though leading him through many and fearful mistakes 
—would eventually bring him out beyond all these 
mistakes to see in a clear light the true goal of all his 
desires, and to show him—when he reached this high 
place in understanding—that his desires had pointed 
to the acquisition of certain soul-saving, body-saving 
truth in the realm of mind, where the supply is epual 
to the demand, and where each man may have what he 


wants, and yet not limit the supply for any other per- 
son, 


For what a man wants is wisdom, knowledge of truth; 


because knowledge of truth is individual power in the s~ 


high realm of pure creativeness; and in this realm theré 
is no limit. Desire may have its fullest sway here and 
never interfere fur a moment with.the creative power 
uf another person's desire. 

But to go back. Man reached that place in growth 
where he perceived tlre*potency of his own desire and be- 
came afraid of it, and directed his whole mental ener- 
gies to the effort of crushing it. Aud right here at this 
point his growth became almost stationary. He founded 
his religion upon this idea of self-suppression; he called 
himself vile through and through because he had so 
many desires that be called selfish; until finally he came 
to regard himself as a devil; and a devil that required 
the omnipotence of a God to save. And right in this 


Now just as the man is, he has been built unco! -/sime place the race has stood for thousands of years, 


sciously to himself—by which I mean without ie aid} 


As desire is that f«ctor in the human being which re- 


of his own knowledye—simply through that blind desire | lates him to the Law of Growth, the crushing of the 
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desire has stopped his growing. And yet in spite of 
this crushing there has been a constant sending forth 
ofthe tendrils of human intelligence towards the truth; 
until recently a perception has come that seeks to define 
the true character of desire, and that begins to jus- 
tify it. 

And with this perception there seems to be a change 
of the relation between individual desire and the Law of 
growth (which is the Law of Attraction). This change 
is, that, whereas, on the unconscious or unreasoning 
plane of man’s growth, the Law operated upon him 
without his knowledge, and in obedience to his blind 
desire, it now transpires that man has the ability to 
perceive the true relation between individual desire and 
the Law, and through this perception to command the 
Law or to use the Law at will in his still farther growth, 

In other words, man, through his recently acquired 
knowledge of the relation of individual desire to the 
Law of Attraction, has learned that the creative power 
resides in himself. He looks back and sees that, through 
his desire operating with the law on the unconscious 
or unreasoning plave of his life, he grew up to where 
he could understand the whole matter, Then he looks 
within himself and sees that his desires are all alive and 
as strong as ever, and much more numerous. Ile sees 
that through the unfoldment of his imagination they 
have become far reaching and splendid and noble; that 
they embrace every needy soul on earth; and he says to 
himself, “Oh, this is redemption; this is what the world 
has been seeking through all its long pilgrimage outside 
the gates of paradise; this is heaven!” 

And why should he not say this, and say it with 
all the earnestness of the enthusiast? For, indeed, if 
desire is related to the Law of Growth, and it surely is. 
why then he has discovered the straight road leading 
out of the wilderness of error in which he has so long 
wandered—a road that leads past all the race beliefs 
of this and every previous age, out into the broad, open 
plane of creativeness, where he finds himself perfectly 
unhampered by tradition, perfectly free from creed and 
dogma, perfectly indifferent to the opinions of others, 
perfectly emancipated from all fear; /ree. Only think 
of this! Free from everything that hinders and 
binds, and above all else free from his ignorance of his 
own mighty faculties, and with the power that creates! 

He has learned the meaning of himself, and the mean- 
ing of the Law, and he sees the unerring relation be- 
tween the two. 

He sees that his desires—which the world had pro- 
nounced unholy, and had spent ages in the futile at- 
tempt to crush out—are the individual outreachings 
for more of that knowledge, which alone is life. He 
sees these desires as he beholds the tendrils of the 
plant going forth towards the light in search of wider 
existence; yes, and finding it, for no other reason than 
because it wants it—finding it because—through its 
desires—it is related to it; just as man has found it on 
the unconscious plane of existence until he has devel- 
oped up to where he now is, and just as he will develop 
still farther, infinitely farther, because he now knuws 
that he can do sò; because he knows the Law that gov- 
erns growth, s 

To know the Law puts the power ef the Law in a 
man’s man’s hands. To know that the Law has no other func- 
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upon it by individual desire, is to show the man that 
there is no limit to his growing except such limit as 
he may impose by his own ignorance in doubting the 
trath of the situation. 

At this point in individual knowledge comes the 
further knowledge that individual desire is fast ripen- 
ing into individual will. Desire has grown so powerful in 
its understanding of its own character that it no longer 
begs, nor does it even demand. It says, “The Law 
is the vast containant of possibilities from which I take 
what I want. Itis one with me. It manifests through 
every statement I can make. Is my statement of my- 
self and my power weak? Then the Law manifests in 
weakness. Do I make my statement of myself strong? 
Then the Law manifests in strength.” 

I am a living will. Iam master, The Law waits 
upon my statement and fills it to the letter. 

By slow degrees and through long years of earnest 
culture and unbroken fidelity to the best we know, our 
bodies can generate a quality of thought from wnich may 
be evolved the intelligent will—that mighty creative 
force Whose function it is to remodel our entire lives 
and to recast the very race itself. H. W. 

— ma 0 ae ____— 

You all know Mrs. Josephine Barton; if you do not it is 
your loss. She is the wife of A. P. Barton, the editor 
of The Life, published at Kansas City, Mo., and a 
lovely writer herself. Tler temperament is highly poet- 
ical, and she excels as a prose writer. There .is 
something exceedingly charming in the spirit mani- 
tested in all she writes; a lovingness; a refinement and 
gentleness. She is one to know personally, I am sure, 
and I intend to meet her some day. 

She has just started a small monthly magazine. The 
first number was fine, and I hope my friends will sub- 
-eribeforit. I wish I could say more about it, but like the 
otier good things that come to this office some person 
has carried it away. 

Have you observed The Life lately? It is full of 
sound sense; the editor is not one of the kind to stand- 
still; he keeps up with the procession. Listen to what 
he says about the many little absurd isms that are now 
in print and leading many a sincere student away from 
the right track: 

“The true Christian Mental Scientist,” says Mr. Bar- 
ton in The Lise, “will keep himself clear from all con- 
tamination with the numerous isms and ologies aud the 
Yogiism of Indian superstition, so prevalent now. 
If you weuld be a strong healer and triumph in life 
over affairs and environment, practice the precepts of 
this science, purely, earnestly and faithfully. Itis the 
science of lite and furnishes the key to all success, and 
w happiness, 

“Que ot the most arrant, brazen-faced attempts at 
fraud that has ever come to our notice is being worked 
by one calling himself ‘Divine Healer Schrader’ He 
is using in his circulars the Francis Schlatter work and 
fame as his own. He tells about how he healed thou 
sands in Denver, how he fasted forty daysin the Rocky 
Mountains and gives case after case by name of persons 
who were healed by Francis Schlatter as his own cases 
Hè quotes what the Denver Z'imes said xbout ten thou 
sand letters coming to the Denver post office for Francis 
Schlatter after his disappearance, only he substitutes 
the name of ‘Schrader’ tor that of Schlatter. He also 
wies to appropriate the blessed handkerchief business 
Which Sculatter carried on in Denver. He makes no 
effort to explam tLe dilference in -wame, expecting to 


{ion than that of simply answering the demand made|take in, unawares, people who accept the similarity ag 
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the same, without being accurate about the form, This 
isa dirty fraud, going about trying to work upon the 
credulity of the people by attempting to look like the 
pictures of Jesus, and personating aman who did do 
genuine healing, but who is now dead.” 

Again in another quite lengthy article he gives it, to 
that class of pretenders who try to impose upon the 
public by telling the people how much they love them, 
and how earnestly and constantly they work for their 
interests; just as if it was not the prime motive for 
every soul to wor’ for his own individual interests; and 
rightly too, since self in each individual is the central 
point about which the entire universe revolves; a fact 
that no amount of hypocrisy can conceal, when rightly 
understood. 

I find itin my make up to be just. I don’t love 
everybody, and I do not pretend to, butI can treat 
everyone with the same degree of fairness that I ask 
from him. But to love that which is unlovabie is im- 
possible. What becomes of the law of attraction under 
such an assertion, or what would become of it if the 
assertion were true, which itis not and cannot be? The 
law of attraction is that force in substance that we used 
to call God; it is the drawing power; the attracting 
power; itis love. And to try to love that which is not 
lovable is as if we attempted to annihilate love—the 
law of our being. Do let us be rational. I am hearing 
so much stuff about love lately that I want to have a 
fling at it. Love is the recognition, through the rea- 
soning process, of the law of attraction within us. 
Take this subject, friends, and turn it over in your 
thoughts and see what the result will be. Itmay change 
some of your ideas in the most marked manner. 

H. W. 
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THE VALUE OF HAPPINESS. 


The most valuable possession is the capacity to enjoy 
life. Bank accounts and other securities leave you virtu- 
ally poor, unless you have a glad heart for all the world 
has to give. 

Pursue happiness, and there will be no blues to con- 
quer; for none of us are so constituted that we can hold 
joy and pain; it muss be one or the other. Glad tidings 
have an instantaneous effect, and like a contagious laugh 
make us respond, no matter how sullen we may feel. 
Try to always see the humorous side of things; for any- 
thiug that is mirth-provoking is invaluable as a tonic, 
strengthening us for the difficulties we are trying to 
master. j 

We will hail with delight the decadence of tragic 
plays and pathetic literature. Shakespeare’s comedies 
will be the longest lived of his works, for we are now 
beginning to realize the optimistic aftermath of an en- 
joyable occurrence, and won’t tolerate anything that has 
avein of pessimism running through it. 

Don’t take life wo seriously; indulge in all legitimate 
amusements. You can’t afford to shut out the light of 
happiness, for you will not be able to journey very far 
withoutit. Not on account of our tribulations need we 
be sad, but in spite of them should we call forth a deeper 
sense of joy. 

Feeling, as much as thought causes action. 
only think, but live happiness. 

rt R 

Ferepom on trial six weeks for ten cents. 


Let us not 
E. C. J. 


THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


7 I find a good deal to interest me in our local paper, 
which, by the way, has gota new head on it, and an 
excellent one. When this paper first came out I did 
not expect it to live long. There were already two or 
three local papers in Daytona, and this one seemed un- 
necessary. But it has lived and improved with each 
issue; the editor—Mr. Davis—a very able and talented 
young man, evidently takes pride in his work. He has 
now got a good press in the large room adjoining the 
premises where—supervised by Major Britton—Frer- 
pom is made. 

The last issue of this paper is alive all over. Some- 
body—I think I know who—came to the Euchre party, 


but would not take a hand, preferring to sit at the 
Major’s desk and write—is no doubt the culprit. I am 
going to get even with her by reproducing her poem in 
FREEDOM: 


OUR HOME EUCHRE PARTY. 


*Twas a jolly crowd as they all filed in 
To the Major’s hall of ‘learning, 
For the Euchre game of Wednesday night, 
- Their bappy hearts were yearning. 
The Major marshalled them right and left, 
And plaved them each at a table; 
“Now, go it, friends; there’s a Booby prize 
For the one—who—isn’t able!” 
Seven tables in all, they sat, 
And oh! the buzz and the blither, 
While Mr. Gane with his fierce mustache 
Looked beaming at Mrs. Kiper. 


Among the crowd were Doctors three 
Who didn’t bring out their pills— 

Glover and Sickler and Fones, M. D.; 
And their smiles, they held no chills. 

As aide-de-camps to our martial host, 
Sat there our joy and pride— 

“Helen’s Charlie,” our “ifr, Post,” 
With his dearest by his side. 

Queen of the crowd she e’er will be, 
At cards, or at any game; 

For there’s no one else in this world just now 
That shines with a brighter fame. 


“Three little maids from school,” also 
Were seated in the room— 
Josie and Emma Jutte sweet, 
And Miss Reid, all abloom. 
Flowers of girlhood sweet were they, 
And their eyes so bright and'glancing 
Set Col. Floyd’s most tender heart 
A prancing and a dancing. 

Mrs. McKenty’s sensitive tace 
Smiled over the hand she had, ` 
While Mrs. Britton chuckled with glee 

That her enemy was so sad. 


Mrs. Burgman’s bronze hned hair 
Gleamed fine in the electric light, 
_» And Mrs. Robison’s roses red 
Were a gay and lovely sight. 
Mistresses Dayton, Hesser and Fones 
Looked fair and gentle and bright; 
While Mistress Glover and Jackson too 
Were sweet as Miss Albright. 
Mrs. Johnson with dignity calm, 
Sat playing a skillful game; 
While Jerome and his brilliant Papa, 
The Burgman—did the same. 


Two Misses Berryman had their share 
Of the fun and frolic too, 

And sweet Miss Sickler, pretty and fair, 
Smiled at her partner new. 


FREEDOM 
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Strange wierd sounds did sometimes fall 
From the lips of man and maid— 
“] pass”. —“right bower,” and “hearts are trumps,” 
Were the curious things they said. 
Gay and jolly the sparkling scene, 
‘he merriment all at ite height, 
When lo! the Major, “Drat that thing!” 
For out went the electric light. 


But not for long was the ball in gloom, 
For whether ’twas fairies or seeming, 

Or maybe the shine of our sweet girls’ eyes, 
But a bright light soon was gleaming. 

As time flew by on its careless wing, 
The end of the game was nearing; 

And flutter and talk like anything 
Of the prizes, one was hearing. 

And who'll get first and who'll get next, 
And who will the Booby be? 

Like the game of life did the frolic seem 
Before the end we see. 


But it’s not all chance, this game we play, 
Though sometimes our hand is poor; 

For part of our luck is our own slow wit, 
And the fault lies at our door. 

Sometimes we “pass”. when we should “take up;” 
Sometimes, did we understand, 

Wed know what was trumps and win the game, 
By trying our own “lone hand.” 

But the end of the game, it came at last, 
And the prizes were given out 

According to justice and merit fair, 
With many a laugh ang shout. 
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B yon of the others who nothing got? 
were happy and bright as the sun; 
And nd all went home contented and gay, 
For they’d had their share of the fun. 
Ture On-Looxer. 

The Waste-Paper Basket is just another name for a 
column of locals. We, the people of this little town, 
have made friends away from here, who are inter- 
ested in hearing from us once in a while. These peo- 
ple help to constitute the citizens of City Beautiful. 
They are not inhabitants of Sea Breeze, which is our 
external name, but they are inhabitants of City Beauti- 
ful, which is our true name; our spiritual name; the 
name that gathers us all within the links of its golden 
chain and holds us as sisters and brothers—members of 
one splendid and harmonious thought family. 

I have always been clannish, I love those best who 
are nearest me by ties of blood. 1 have searched for 
my relatives many a time when it would have been to my 
interest to leave them alone. One time, while I was 
living in San Francisco, in looking over the different 
hotel arrivals I came across a name that aroused old 
recollections, and awakened my chronic hobby. I 
wanted to see the owner of that name. It was James 
Elmwood. Years before that I had been invited to act 
as bridesmaid to a girl friend who lived quite a long 
distance from us. I went to her home, and the first 
evening I was there somebody gave a reception in honor 
of me... During the evening I frequently noticed a 
beautiful young man, very gentlemanly, but very shy. 
I saw his resemblange to a beloved consin whom I had 
once known, but from whom I had been a long time 
separated. After several hours, when the night was 
well advanced and there was quite a silence in the 
company, he crossed the room and said: 

“You don’t know me, but I am your cousin, and I 
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have heard my mother talk of you so much I want to 
become acquainted with you.” 

And we became quite friendly there ard then; there 
was a charm about him that was almost-magical. He 
was a boy and I was a woman. We were both about 
eighteen years old; the same age; but he was still @ boy, 


and I had emerged into the realm of womanhood. That . 


was the way we looked at things in those days, 

l saw no more of him. In the early time of the gold 
fever in California he went out there. He had studied 
law and was considered one of the most brilliant mem 
bers of the bar in the state that he lived in. 


When I saw his name among the arrivals at the Pal- 
ace Hotel I made myself took as handsome as condi- 
tions permitted, and called ¢here. He was notin, but 
I left my address and he came to see me the next morn- 
ing. He’was in the prime of life then, being only a 
little over forty; but what a looking man! Every trace 
of his beauty was gone; he was drunk and evidently 
had been so for years. He was in the care of a police- 
man, who, during our interview sat and grinned at the 
sentimental, maudlin, half idiotic reminiscences he 
poured forth. I never was in such a hurry before to 
get rid of a visitor, but I could not do it. He insisted 
upon kissing me, and in other ways rendered himself 
perfectly unbearable. Finally after about an hour I 
told his attendant to take him away, and if he ever be- 
came sober enough to understand anything, to tell him 
what a fool he had made of himself in my presence. He 
got him ont of the house by main strength, and I have 
never heard of him from that day to this. 

The above experience is only one of several I bad 
in my effoit to keep in with my relatives. 
very large family, take it in all its branches, and I had 
my hands full in my attempt. 

Finally after many unpromising incidents—some of 
them funny enough to make a dog laugh, I gave it up 
and swung to the other extreme. I concluded to leave 
them alone; and even to act with some show of common 
sense when they wrote me begging letters. For I dis- 
covered that helping them often resulted in the aban- 
donment of all cffort on their part to help themselves. 
Of course, the onesthat I had helped immediately turned 
against me with great energy; so much indeed that their 
surplus energy sometimes lapped over in payment of 
my folly, and expended itself in something useful to 
them; and in this way they became independent. 

I am going to introduce the readers of FREEDOM to 
an old friend of theirs; Mrs. Lida Hood Talbot is now 
here from New York, where she has lived ever since 
she was an honored guest in our house in Boston. It 
has been almost eight years since we met; she brings all 
the old charms to please, for which she was so remark- 
able in the past, together with many new graces of mind 
and character. The years have added to her attractions. 

The first time I met her was in Mrs. Hopkins’ class 
in Christian Science in Chicago, some fourteen years 
ago. Since then we have traveled a long way from the 
animal to the human; from the non-reasoning to the 
reasoning state of man, though even yet we feel that 
the journey is only beginning. 

There is a man on the river front now pretending to 
walk on the water. I must go out with the other boys 
and see him get a ducking. 


We were a A 
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I forgot to say that Lida is going to stay with us— | fastenings on gloves. I asked the name of it. She 


well—forever, I hope, and one day longer. 

Later. The man did walk on the water. Heseemed 
to have a small boat attached to each foot, and these 
boats kept him from making, it really was not a bad 
display. 

I dropped pen and paper right here and went over 
to Daytona to see the dressmaker. She is making my 
dress for the mask ball that comes off this evening 
Lida and I are going as “the two little girls in blue” 
We are almost the same size and our gowns will be just 
alike; they are little mother hubbards, made to come ap 
a slight way above the ankle joints, but so full that our 
ankles will not be on exhibition. For me this will be 
the beginning of short dresses for home wear—walking, 
bicycling and fishing. I am just“clean gone tired,” as 
Aunt Sally used to say, of carrying my arms full of bun- 
dles up stairs and tramping; on my dress at every step 
I have on a dress now, a new one, that 1 was so pleased 
with—off of which I tore a yard of the hem in coming 
up stairs this morning. Now it is true that I can fix it 
up; and I can buy another dress (if Charley will give 
me. the money) but that does not satisfy me. I stili 
retain all my old ideas about economy. I can’t bear to 
see wastefulness; it stirs me up to have the cook destroy 
good things; or to see the dress maker chop into a piece 
of goods so recklessly as to use more than necessary. 
This is not meanness or narrowness; it is something 
better; it seems to me to belong to the true feeling of 
orderliness that goes wherever intelligence goes; it is s 
sample of exactitude or accuracy that in its higher de- 
velopment makes the reasoner. 

Speaking of words—which I was not speaking of at 
all—somebody must have invented every one now in use. 
My Florrie used to be a great hand to invent them. 
There is the word “fuffled;” just hold it in your mind a 
moment and the meaning will come out of it until you 
smile. The word is one of Florrie’s inventions. When 
she was a tiny thing she was crazy to handle the bab) 
chickens, ‘Des et me hab one, mamma; me only wants 
one.” 

“Why, pet,” I would say, “the hen won't let you have 
it.” 

“Ob! yes her will; her’s dot a hunned (hundred) and 
her’s a dood hen, and ber'll dive me one.” 

It was no use to reason with her; she had to have her 
experience. So one day I heard a terrific noise in the 
yard and ran out. I met Florrie, as pale as a ghost, 
with her hair all tumbled up on her head and in a con- 
dition of great demoralization. She began to talk as 
soon as she could get her breath. 

“Mean old sing,” she said, pointing to the hen, who 
was stepping around like a blind horse in high rye, and 
clucking in the most exaggerated way, putting in a lotof 
extra notes that almost jerked her head off, 

“What did she do?” I asked. 

“Why, her fuffed up her fudders and hopped wite up 
on top of my head and squatched ‘e hair wite out, so I 
haven't dot any left; has 1 mamma?” 

So much for the word “fuified;” I think it would ap- 
ply to our dresses now, all so tucked and ruffled and be- 
decked. Yesterday I observed that the dressmaker, 
instead of putting buttons or hooks and eyes on my 
dress, had a new kind of fastening something like the 
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said she did not know the name, but Florrie ‘called 
them “inkydinks,” and everybody in her shop has adop- 


ted it. Nuf sed. u. W. 
IF THERE WERE NO DEATH! (A SUGGESTION.) 


Catch your breath for a moment, and think what this 
would mean to you. ` If there were no death! 

To-day the mental atmosphere is charged with the 
idea that death can be overcome—death, that gruesome 
monster which has blarched=the cheek, and filled the 
eyes with despair ever since—to man—time was, We 
hear iton every hand; we read it in our magazines; the 
editorials of onr large dailies hint at it; the funny 
columns joke about it. But whether treated in humor, 
rave or gay, sublime or ridiculous, the idea that death 
van be overcome isin the air; is veritably —what the 
Germans call the “zeitgeist’”—the spirit of the times, 

The practically inclined —they who will not allow 
their hopes to take such a mad plunge—pooh-poob at 
it; and straightway subscribe to some health publication, 
buy a book which treats of perpetual youth, or join the 
“Hundred Year Club,” having done which they lay the 
‘lattering unction to their souls that they cannot be 
carried away by such absurd notions, Being anable 
to meet and do battle squarely with the idea, they dis- 
miss the argument with the convincing (?) assertion, 
“Of course, one can’t live always; nobody ever did.” 

Ii there were no death! Medical science and hygiene 
are advocating many methods for the prolonging of life. 

Sut there are bold minds—are they humanity’s van- 
guard ?—who refuse to be satisfied with mere “length of 
days.” Nothing less than life everlasting will meet the 
‘lemands of their quickened spirit, or feed the hunger 
of their new-born hope. 

If there were no death! How did such an idea find 
entrance into the brains of the people? Isit born of 
their desires? Oris slambering man awakening at 
lust to his own powers, and refusing longer to crouch 
before his direst enemy? Has he, with one bold leap 
of the imagination, jumped the less dreaded foes of sin 
and sickness, and seized the throat of death itself? 
Who can tell? But be this as it may, the idea of eternal 
life—life in and through the flesbh—is here, and here to 
remain till proved or disproved. Whatit means, what 
it will accomplish, and when, only time can answer. If 
there were no death! ^ Manet McCoy Irwis. 
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HOW TO LIVE FOREVER. 


This book is written by Harry Gaze, the well: known 
author, editor and lecturer. In-this book he makes 
i some original and radical departures from ordinary 
(> thenght, and explains the true principle of etérnal 
youth. health and beanty. He elucidates the problem of rein- 
carnation, and explains the part which sex plays in the new 
b rth—the hirth of the immortality, The chapter on “Marriage 
and Immortalization” should be read by every man and woman 
inthe world. Mr. Gaze takes the ground that physical immor- 
tdity ean only be attained by man and woman working in 
ha:mony togetlier, and by co-operation with the Law which acts 
in what is termed life and death. ‘The book contains 7 chap- 
ters. is printed on fine laid paper and bound in dark green pa- 
per covers. Price, postpaid, $1.00. Order of 
WILLIAM E, TOWNE, 
Dept. 2, Holyoke, Mass. 
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JUST HOW 


tion to the sun. 


To Wake The Solar Plexus. A new book 
by Elizabeth Towne.” Teaches man's rela- 
Also teaches correct breathing. Price, 25c 
WILLIAM E. TOWNE, 
Dept. 2, Holyoke, Mass, 
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HOME HEALING. 


Send and get my pamphlet on this subject. Ask for 
The Mind Cure Pamphlet. It is now called “The 
Highest Power of All.” It will cost you nothing; ask 
for several copies if you have friends to whom you, 


could give-them. .There-is wisdom in this pamphlet; | 
and many powerful proofs of tlie ability of the mind 
to control every form of disease and weakness. It will | 
do you good simply to read it. It will give you strength 
and encouragement 
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MENTAL SCIENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. M. E. Lasswell, Mental Science Teacher and Healer. has | 
opened rooms st 14 McAllister St., San Francisco, Cal., where 
pure and unadulterated Mental Science will be taucht in all its 
fullness. Classes formed monthly; sanitarium and free read- 
ing room. every day except Sunday, 1 to2 p. m. Patients re- | 
ceived daily... All of Helen Wilmans’ and C, C. Post's writings | 
onsale. Office hours 10 to12m.,2to4p.m, Information free. 
Eleven years experience, nov 14-12m* 


BROTHER OF THE THIRD DEGREE. 


A romance of a Mystice Brotherhood of the 20th Century, 
depicting the evolution of the human soul through the trials of | 
life and the ordeals of Initiation. 377 pages. Cioth, 31.25; 
paper, 50c. Address the author, W. L. GARVER, 

feb 20-4t* Chillicothe, Mo. 


VIBRATION THE LAW OF LIFE. 


Learn to know the Law and live it and “all things are yours.’ 

Vibrations given for Life Success through practical applica 
tion and demonstration. 

Pamphlet on Esoteric Vibrations sent postpaid for 50 cents. 

Instruction. both personal, and by correspondence, Send 
names of interested friends. 

Address, enclosing stamp, 
jan 9 6m” Information free. 


FREE. 


Elegant and beautiful photographs of Sea Breeze, the head- 
quarters of the great Mental Science Association. Daytona and 
the East Coast of Florida. Views showing location and im- 
provements made by the founders of Mental Science, the beauti- 
ful new home of Mrs. Wilmans, the elegant Colonnades Hotel, 
the Ocean Pier and Pavilion, beautiful boulevards lined with 
palms, ‘and many other interesting views. Send for full list 
and descriptions. These photographs are 5x8and 8x10 inches, 
and al) worth 50 cents each. For thirty days we make the fol- 
lowing offers: 

‘The Peninsula Breeze 3 months and 2 views, 65 cents. 

The Breeze 6 months and 4 views, $1.00 

The Breeze 6 months and Freedom 6 months and 6 views. $2.00. 

A set of views is the next thing to a visit to Sea Breeze 
State whether you prefer views mounted or unmounted. Ad 
dress all orders to THE BREEZF. Sea Breeze. Fla. 


FOR SALE, 


At City Beautiful, one 6 room cottage for an ideal home: two 
4-room cottages, rented for $40 per month All three well fur- 
nished and new. A poultry busisfess with five best breeds, in-| 
cubator and brooder houses; can net $500 per annum: profital’e| 
Pigeon and Belgian Hare business. A good horse barn and 
carriage house, A fruit shed 50x100 feet; all kinds of tropica! 
fruit. Paying big profits; wind mill and perfect water system 
in all the cottages and grounds; fine garden aud flowers, half 
acre land; one block from hotel. postoflice and stores. A living 
easy and big profit. Price, $4000. Inquire of 
j C. D. SEELY, M. D, 
feb-6-tf 


Possesses exceptional facilities for presenting to its readers 
lines of thought and investigation as yet undertaken by no 
other magazine. Oriental religions, their relation to Christian 
doctrines; Esoteric sciences, their practical bearing and con- 
nection with the exact sciences; Biology. the origin and un- 
foldment of life in its higher and occult, as well as its more 
material phases, treated in such a manner as to be of invaluable 
help to the student; a continued line of instructions for indi- 
vidual development. Solar biology and astrology will receive 
specialattention. Occult significance of color, tone, and quality 
of prevailing zodiacal sign considered in each number. ‘This 
collection of rare and interesting material will be handsomely 
covered each month in the color of the prevailing zodiacal sign, | 
and no time or expense will be spared to make this journal one | 
of the leading periodicals of the day. H.E. Butler, Editor 

Annual subscription, $1.50; sample copy, locts.; foreign, 7s. | 
2d.; single copies, 9d. Address | 

P ESOTERIC PUBLISHING CO., | 

“oot 10-tf Applegate, Cal. 
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Mrs. HORTENSE JORDAN. 
32 Summit Av., Lynn, Mass. 


EXPRESSION. 


A Journal of Mind and Thought. Published Monthly. 

Terms—6s. 6d. per annum net ($1.58). Single copies, 6d. (10 
cents), Expression teaches practically the power of thought 
and its application as a means of securing health, happiness 
and prosperity through the recognition of the Divine nature of 
man. For subscriptions and correspondence. address the editor, 
care of W. Isacke, 211 Edgware Road, London. oct 10-ex. 


WINCS OF TRUTH. 


The only magazine in the world giving practical lessons upon 
Psychemetry and Clairvoyance. 8) cents perannum, post free. 
E. MARSH-STILES, 12 St. Stephen's Mansions, West Minster, 
England. : oct 10-ex. 


THE REFORM REVIEW. 


A quarterly. devoted to freedom from evil habits and appe- 
tites. Extremely useful. 50 cents per year. Cleona, Pa. 


sept 12-ex. 
THE LIFE. 


A Weekly Journal Of New Thought, thoroughly alive and up 
to date. A. P. & C. Josephine Barton, publishers. $1.00 per 
year; foreign $1.50. Samplesfree. Pupils received at our school 
at all times; lessons given by correspondence. Write for terms. 


|3332 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


sept 26-tf 


BOSTON IDEAS. 


The nation's week'y newspaper, circulation in over thirty 
states, Canada and abroad. Departments: Drama, Literature, 


| Summary of the week, Entertainment, Folk lore, Music. Ma- 


sonic, New ideas for women, Miscellany, Sports. Yearly sub- 
scription, Domestic, $1.00; Foreign, $1.50. Published at 61 Es- 
sex Strect, Boston, Mass. 
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Will bring you three month’s su 
scription to THe NAUTILUS, the 
livest health and success suggester 
published. Address i 
ELIZABETH TOWNE, 


A DIME 
Box 1012, Holyoke, Mass. 


TAE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE, 


A recent increase in size marks its growth and with what fa- 
vor it is held by progressive people. The household department 
isa marked feature, and the editorial, is filled with valuable 
information. $1.00 a year, 10cts. a copy. Office 79 McVicker 
Building, Chicago, Il. 


Everybody Wanis It. Do You? 


THE PRISON MIRROR. 


Owned, edited and published by the inmates of the Minnesota 
State Prison, Stillwater, Minn. It contains fiction, philosophy, 
narrauves. poetry and humorous sallies. Send for free speci- 
men copy 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT MAKES YOU THINK.” 


THE INDEPENDENT THINKER. 


Henry FRANK, EDITOR. 

Teaches a new system of Philosophy and Metaphysics founded 
on rigid scientific facts. Each number contains a great Sunday 
Lecture by Mr. Frank. Bright, brilliant. Iceical, convincing. 
Monthly. 10c. per copy; $1.00 year 32 W. 27th st., N. Y. City. 
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SPIRITUALISM 
Means the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth. It has already been 
started by the angels of God. Send for its organ, THE SPIRIT 
or TruTu. Monthly, 50c. Address 
THOMAS COOK, Medium, Ed. « Pub., 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Sexual Law and the Philosophy of Perfect Health 


BY CHARLES W. CLOSE, 
Gives valuable information on this subject, of vital importance 
to all, in plain words. Postpaid to any address for 10 cents. 
Order of C. W. CLOSE, (LU. W.,) 
124 Birch St., Bangor, Maine. 


“NOW.” 
A JOURNAL OF AFFIRMATIONS. 
Hexny Hanrntson Brown, Editor. San Jose, California. 


Monthly—-50 cts. per year. 10 cts for 3 back numbers. De- 
voted to the development of the higher faculties. Teaches how 
to bein health, wealth and happiness through obedience to 
the laws of mind. 7 
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CONQUEST OF DEATH. 
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BY HELEN WILMANS. 
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NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 


The Boldest, Brightest and Noblest work yet put before the public by the gifted author. 
There is life, hope and inspiration on every page and in every paragraph. 
It is a race-saving book which will start humanity on a new road toward the highest goal ever 


attained by man, 
A book bound to create a sensation. 


Millions will read it and bless its author. 


A book of 400 pages and 36 half-tone illustrations. Handsomely bound in cloth, price, $3.00, 


Half Morocco, price, $5.00. 


AGENTS WANTED—We want agents in every city, county and state in the United States, and in all 


foreign English-speaking countries. 


Address 


THE CONQUEST OF POVERTY. 


(46th edition, cloth.) 


WHAT READERS SAY ABOUT IT. 


“Your inspiring book, ‘The Conquest of Poverty,’ 
has done me a world of good.” 
Dec. 1, 1900. Wa. B. Morr, Allegheny City, Pa. 


“I find ‘The Conquest of Poverty’ a great stimulus 
to mental energy.” L. W. BILLINGSLEY, 
Dec. 10, 1900. Att'y-At-Law, Lincoln, Neb. 


“Enclosed find remittance for ‘The Conquest of 
Poverty’ to be mailed to the party whose address I en- 
close within. Tbis is the third copy I have bought. | 
The book is grand.” 

Dec. 5, 1900. J. T. McBrine, Aurora, Ill. 


“I have just finished reading your valuable book, | 
‘The Conquest of Poverty.’ I wish every man and 
woman in this world would read it. The ideas/the au- | 
thor brings forth fill me with new hope and new life.” | 

Dec. 10, 1900. Exizasetn M. STEWART, | 

Syracuse, N. Y. | 


«Have purchased and read ‘The Conquest of Pov- | 
erty.’ I wish to thank Helen Wilmans for patting my | 
thoughts into words. The book isa marvel. I would 
like to meet its author.” Mrs. G. W. Apams, 

Dee. 12, 1900. 610 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. 


“The book is a glorious inspiration and one of the} 
best, if not the best, I ever read.” 
Dec. 16, 1900. Mrs. J. Dayton SANFORD, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


“The book is an excellent addition to the Mental | 
Science literature—encouraging, vigorous and uplift- | 
ing.” 

Bes: 22, 1900. A. N. Sraz, 8.D., 

Pasadena, Cal. 


Exclusive territory will be assigned to persons of experience in this line 
of business who are able to invest a small amount of capital. 


To the right parties liberal terms will be made. 


Tne INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC AssociaTION, Sea Breeze, Fla. 


“Please send to my address ‘The Conquest of Pov- 
erty’ for the enclosed amount, $15.00.” 
Dec. 23, 1900. Cras. Jupson, Salida, Col. 


AGENTS WANTED—We want one competent per- 
son ‘in each locality who will agree to faithfully solicit 
for orders with this new book. Any one with a little 
experionce will find it a good paying business. We 
will protect agents in territory assigned as tong as their 
orders indicate that they are working it. Send at once 
for terms and territory for this splendid book, and in- 
structions “How to Work a County Successfally.” 

If you are so situated that you cannot engage in this 
work, please pass this to some friends who may be look- 
ing for profitable employment. Address as follows: 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze, Fla, 
GENTLEMEN: 
Please reserve for me the county of 


State of I hereby agree to thor- 
oughly work the above mentioned territory for THE Conquest 
or Poverty within a reasonable time, at the regular com- 
mission of 40 percent. Please find enclosed 60 cents for sample 
copy of Tue Conquest oF Poverty cloth-bound, and “How 
to Work a County Successfully.” 


NSB dices slen ice kaomna akai 


States soseste 


Fill out this blank and mat! to us. We will oo-operste with 
you, aud success is A 


FREEDOM. 


i$ 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN and ONE DOLLAR PER MONTH 


DO YOU OWN THE WILMANS HOME COURSE IN MENTAL SCIENCE? 


If Not You Surely Want It, and if You 


Want It You Can Surely Get It Now. 


THERE ARE TWENTY OF THEM. 


The Total Price is Only $5.00, 


Making the Price Only 25c. Each. 


_ Desiring to give every one an opportunity to obtain the Lessons without inflicting hardships upon any, we offered to 
sell them for sixty days for $1.00 down and $1.00 per month. This offer has met with such general satisfaction, and a» 
our desire is for the greatest good to the greatest number, we have decided to continue the offer until further notice. 
UPON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR WE WILL SEND TO YOUR ADDRESS CHARGES PREPAID 


The Entire Set of Twenty Lessons, The Balance to be paid at the rate of One Dollar Per Month, 


—— 


The knowledge of the life principle which is un- 
folded in these lessons is nothing less than the law of all 
organization, of all porth, to understand which puts a 
man in & position of unrivaled power with regard to his 
vwn body and hissurroundings. With the understand- 
ing of this law there will be no more weakness of any 
kind; no more fear or anxiety or despondency; no more 


[Cut this ont or copy it and mail to-day.] 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 
Sea Breeze Fla. 

Please send to my address below, one complete set of the 
“Wilmans Home Conrse in Mental Science” (20 lessons) price 
$5.00. Inclosed find one dollar on acconnt, I hereby agree to 
pay the balance of $4.00 at the rate of one dollar per month, 
beginning one month from date of receipt of the lessons. The 

title to the lessons to remain in you antil entirely paid for. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Two new songs destined to become popniar. Words by Ralph 
T. Butler; music by Andrew J. Boex: ‘My Own Sweet South- 
land Rose,” sentimental; “Way Down on the Summerland 
Rivor,” boating song. The words of both songs were written 
at Sea Breeze (City Beautiful), and in part are descriptive of 
the beauties of the pat, They are especially suitable for con- 
cert or parlor, and have met with popular favor wherever in- 
troduced. Handsome lythograph title 
Regular price 50c. each. By special arrangement with the 
publishers will be sent postpaid on receipt of 25c. each. Address 
Tue INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 


EVERY INTELLIGENT SPIRITUALIST 


And inquirer should read LIGHT ; a weekly journal of Psychical, 
Occult and Mystical Research. Editor, E. Dawson Rogers; 
assistant editor. E. W. Wallis. LIGHT proclaims a belief inthe 
existence and life of the spirit apart from, and independent of, 
the material organism, and in the reality and value of intelli- 
gen nt intercourse between spirits embodied and spirits disem- 

died. Beyond thisit hasnocreed. Specimen copies 5 cents; 
or $2.70 per annum, post free. Office 110, St. Martin’s Lane, 
Charing Cross, London, W. O. 

sept 26-tf 


THE MASTERY OF FATE, pou 


Should be read by all desiring a better understanding of Sex 

and Mental Healing. Sample copies and circulars for a2-cent 

stamp. Tue New Max Post. Co., 
Omaha. Nebraska. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_$—_—<—_—_—<_—_—_—<—_—_—_—_—$—_—<—_—_—$_<_$<—$>_—=_—=_=—$—=$—<$—<—<—i—<—X<$<—«—«—«X—«—Rer—_—_—sKx<—<—€<e€<Cer<_—_———S—S—sa"— 

All who wish to study Divine Science fiterature, should send 
for the Set books by M. E. Cramer: 

Lessons in Science and Healing, a practical treatise on Di- 
vine Science and Healing, price $1.50. Basic Statements and 
Health Treatment of Trath; contains treatments applicable to 
all conditions; English and German, — Big Truths for 
Little by ae) by A. E. Cramer, 50 cents 

sept 12-6m 3360, 17th St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CHINESE TURQUOISE FREE! 


Emblem of success and happiness, with every six month’s 
subscription to Current Comment, a progressive womens’ maga- 
sine, ge year. Quregent OoMMENT Pup Co., 

Dov 26-ex Topoka, Kansas. 


e page in two colors 


failures in any department of life; no more poverty, no 
more of the sorrows of existence, but only its joys, its 
triumphs, its happiness. Careful study will enable any, 
one to master Mental Science through these lessons. 
They shonld be in every home in the world. 


Name. 


County. 


State. 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 
Aside from the Wilmans’ “Home Course in Mental 
Science,” eur most important publication, we issue the 
‘ollowing. AN are works of the best authors upon the 
ines of thought which they treat: 
Dar Place in the Unire ea W.J. Keer 


Paper cover.. ... os ee as 50 
Cloth . 1.00 
\ Conquest of Poverty, Helen Wilmans, paper 
cover. 50 
Cloth cover.. .. so we ve vs 10N 


Ten and Gods, C. C. Post, poper 


\ Mpy a of Daop T oe Paper 50 


1.00 
A OP ny of the Century, Helen Wilmans. 
Cloth. 1.00 
Oh World! Such as I have. Give T Unto Thee, 
Helen Wilmans and Ada W. Powers. 
''wo volumes, paper, each . 50 
The Universal Undertone, by Ada Wilmans Pow- 
ers 15 
A Healing poate Re by “Helen Wilmans, paper 15 
Both of the above together. . i 25 
Driven From Sea to Sea. (55th thousand. ` Fie- 
tion), GC. Post. Paper.. .. 59 
Yongressman Swanson. (Fietion) C. C. Post. 
Paper... 2 os os ce 00 ce oe ee 50 
Cloth.... . 1.00 
\ Search for ‘Freedom, Helen Wilmans. Cloth 1.30 
‘olf Treatment, Helen ’Wilmans, paper.. . 10 
“he Conquest of Death, Helen Wilmans s (Illus 
trated). Cloth = ., . 8.00 
llalf Morocco.. .. Creve ele 50,00 


Tie INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC "ASSOCIATION, 
Sea Breeze, Fla. 


SS eee 
SUCCESS and power will be yours, if you read and observe 
instructions on Personal Magnetism given in Thought. Pub- 
lished monthly, 50 cents a year. Send 10 cents for 2 copies to 
THOUGHT, H. tg 

feb 6-6t eda, Cal, 


CAN POVERTY BE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED? » 


Tt is being done by hundreds of mental healers all over 
the world. These healers—if honcsi—do not delude 
their patients by pretending lo create money for them, 
or by leading them to expect an inheriiance from some 
invalid’ relative. They know that the money making 
power depends upon the self confidence end intellectual 
ability of the person; and these depend, in a great meas- 
ure, upon vitality. Through a knowledge of mind con- 
trol, the conquest of mind over malter, the healer can 
strengthen the will of the patient and meke him so reli- 
ant on his own power—the patient’s power—thal his en- 
ergy springs up th great force; his brein is stimulated so 
that fresh thought comes to him full of valuable sugges- 
lions, all pointing in the direction of his desire for suc- 
cess, and he ui him to greater efforls than he had 
ever manifested. 

Intelligent force, self-confidence, suggestiveness, the 
creative ability, and will power abure ell, can be sns- 
cessfully induced by one who is so firmly esiablisie! 
in mind control as to be able fo speek the word thal 
Con the patienl’s mentality with dhe desire that infuses 
him. 

Poverty ts a bitter thing and it is as naturel to want 
to get away from it as from disease. I said to myself, 
“If there is anything in this new thought thal is nor 
interesling the reasoning public sa much, then some of 
tls good must manifes! itself in conynering my poverty.” 
My entire thought was expended on these lines for years 
“What shall a man do to master his conditions?” A 
last I mastered them; nol by gelling money in any abnor- 
mal way, but by the development! of my self-confidence 
that showed me my own unbounded power (a power U 
every one possesses) and out of which came Ure chiltu 
create wealth. There ts nolhing wrone in this. Ther 
ts nothing reprehensible in letting tl be known, Ty fa 
it is a duly every true teacher owes the public; a du’ 
when honestly performed that deserves to be paid for 
I believe in honest pay for hanesi work. 

Friends, you can find heclers all over Ure country now: 
there are many of them, andthe number is inereasi 
and as they increase the wrelchedness of the world de- 
creases. I am one of them; l am proud of the abil.’ 
I possess, and I spend hours in the day a 
night seeking through the power of constantly accumu 
lating truth to learn more of this greot science so thal : 
may be more, and becoue able lo do more. 

Lelen Wilmans. 


MIND IS MASTER. 

“Thoughts are things.” Thought transference is 

an established fact. The state of the body and the 

conditions that environ it are the result of the state 

of the mind, and the state of the mind can be changed 
by mental treatment. 


JUST OUT. 


“Wahrheit in Wort und Lied ° (Truth in Word and Song.) 
The only “German Hymn Book” of the New Thought. Cloth, 
85 cts.; board cover, 60 cts. 

“Das Wort.” A German Monthly of Mental Science. $1.00 


i 
‘ 


t 


per year. Ask for complete catalogue and circulars. Send all 
orders to the publisher. H. H. SCHROEDER. 
dec 5-ex 2622 South 12th St, St. Louis. Mo. 


ee 
DID YOU EVern THINK of the fate of the Prodigal 
Daughter? Did you ever inquire into the causes of her becom- 


ing a prodigal? Send 25 cents for a copy of “The Prodigal 
Daughter: or, The Price of Virtue,” and receive Lucifer free 
for 13 weeks. M. HARMAN, 

sep 26-tf 507 Carroll Ave.. Chieago, Hl. 


RETURN TO NATURE! 


By following the advice contained in the “Kneipp Water Cure 
Monthly” you will become stronger, bealthier, happier and sat- 
isfied with yourself. Sample copies 10 cts. Yearly subserip- 
tions $1.00 postpaid, in the U. 5. of A., Canada and Mexico. 
Foreign countries $1 25. Catalogue of Nature Cure books and 
‘Guide to Health” free from 

B. LUST, Hydropathic Physician, Er itor, 
111 E. 59th st., New Yoik City. 


FREEDOM. 


MORE GOOD WORDS. 
[Full addresses given on application.) 

DEAR Frienp:—I am very much better. Ifeel stronger, and 
know that I hare gained. I talk to you and call on you many 
times each day, and during the night when I close my-eyes I see 
such beautiful colors. I feel that I must be on guard with my- 
self all the time; and I feel that my mind—if I may so express 


it—is on top of my body instead of underneath it.—E.-P., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


DEAR Mrs. Witmans:—I can say in truth that I am getting 
better every day. There was something strange about my case; 
last weck my chest broke cut just like chicken pox, and now it 
seems to be scaling off, and I have not coughed scarcely any 
since you began to treat me. I amas full of hope as one can 
possibly be. I can relax perfectly, but it makes me very sleepy 
todo so. I wonder if that is nòt the wrong thing todo? Oh, 
yes, I can sleep on my left side now, and I have not been able 
to do that before for years.—L. F.. Longmont, Col. 


Dear Mus. Winstans:—Well, I can say this week I feel just 
fine. Idoun't feel near so strarge. 1am so glad, and | owe it 
all to you. My brother is lots better tco; he isup and dressed, 
though he is weak yet. It seems go nice to me to feel like my- - 
self again. I am so thankful to you.u—D. C., Arkansas City, . 
Kan. 


{About the lettter from Longmont. Colorado. I want to call 
attention to the breaking out on his breast. 1 will venture to 
say that his cough—which he has had for many years—was 
caused by his having the measles or some other skin disease 
when he was a child, and that it did not prope:ly develop ex- 
ternally; as we used to say, “It did not come out.™ Ihave had 
several cases like it. One in particular I recall; a very marked 
case in more ways than one. I was living in Douglasville, Ga. 
There, was a lady in Atlanta whose only child was said to be 
dying of consumption: as a last resort she resolved to take him 
to Lithia Springs, a watcring place on the railroad about six 
miles from us. She made a mistake and failed to get off the 
cars at Lithia Springs: the next station was Douglasville, and 
she got off there, intending to xo back to Lithia Springs next 
morning. That evening she heard some great account of my 
beaiing and sent for me. The child’s feet Were like ice. and 
his legs were cold almost up to his body. They hae been so 
tor weeks, with the coldm s3 gradually cr. eping up higher. I 
treated him that night and his knees were warm. In three 
days his feet were warm. Ina weck something happened. It 
Was about noon and the weather as hot as could be. when here 
vame Mrs. Cunningham (thet was the name: it has just come 
to me) ane she was carrying the seven-year-old boy. She was so 
het aud tired she conld hardly breath and she was fiightened 
badly, “Oh!” she exclaimed, “iny boy is dying; he1sall broken 
cut overthe chest and arms and legs. “What shall [ do.” I 
examined him and saw that it was a clear case of measles. I 
made her take him home and keep him warm. She told me 
afterwards that the beginning of his having consumption was 
his taking cold when he had the measles And now after all 
these years the disease had come out; the treatments had 
driven it cut. The voy was well in a week. A strange point 
to censider in this case was Mrs. Cunningham's “accidental” 
visit to Douglasville. She was under the law of attraction, as 
we all are, and the law carried her beyond the point she was 
aimlag at—with her faulty intelligence—to the true point where ' 
ucaling was to be had. Many of the small disappointments in 
life are to be accounted for in this way.—H. W.) 


Dan ¥riexp:—So many thanks for your kind, strong, ade- 
guage letters. I did not mean that I wished to’saddle my pa- 
Uent on you, but that during ovr sitting you would be so good 
as to. pour in your vitality, hot and strong, that would help me 
to gether up quickly and perfectly healed. Lam sure you have 
done it, and I am very grateful. The patient is growing 
stronger and now gocs out every day. The precious doctor 
still declares she must have an operation, but she stands 
squarely with me in declaring that she will not. 

Cordiatly and gratefully—L. A. C. 

{Thousands cf patients permit themselves to go under the 
surgeon's knife who do not nerd an operation in the least.} 


Dear Mrs. WinMANS:—I have pleasure in informing you 
that I am progressing very favorably. I am «getting much 
stronger, and my hearing is improving. Your treatment has 
quite renewed my strength. and I am véry grateful to you for 
it.—F. N., Exminster, England. : 


Drar Mrs, WitMANS:—I am very much better this last week 
than ever before. Iseem to have taken a new grip on the 
health that has always been mine, if I bad only known it. I 
atir the truth until 1 seem to be uplifted. Words can never 
tell how much you have helped me. I feel so happy; these 
last few days seem Jike days spent in a new world.—J. G. B., 
Lake View, Minn. : 


